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DOES THE LOW COST HOUSE PAY ITS WAY? 


The assertion is often made that “the low cost house does not pay for the city services which the occu- 
pant family with children normally requires.” A report on Housing and Construction in the New Haven 
Area by Roy Wenzlick and Co. for the New Haven Chamber of Commerce strikingly lends weight to the 
statement by showing that even the taxes from a $10,000 house in New Haven is not sufficient and with a 
family with one child would not cover the full yearly cost of the child’s education (i.e., the cost of education per 
child in New Haven is $134, and a house assessed at $10,000 pays only $89.33 of its yearly tax in support of the 
schools). In the case of New Haven which may not be far from the average city, education including instruc- 
tion, maintenance and libraries takes approximately one-third of the total tax dollar. (See Figure I) 
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WHERE THE LoOcAL TAX DOLLAR GOES EXPENDITURES IN A FAMILY 
IN NEW HAVEN, CONN. WITH 2250-2499 INCOME 
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Adapted from “Housing & Construction in New Haven, Adapted from “Family Income and Expenditures” 
Conn.,” by Roy Wenzlick & Co., pg. 35. U.S. Dept. of Agri., Pub. 396, Table 2. 


The suggestion usually follows the above assertion (though not in the New Haven report) that housing 
for low and medium income families is therefore a burden as far as the community is concerned and that 
therefore such housing is undesirable and to be regulated against. In fact, efforts in some communities have 
been made through either zoning or subdivision regulations to exclude privately constructed low cost hous- 
ing by requiring minimum floor areas or lot sizes which discourage or preclude low cost construction. 


Outright Conclusion Not Warranted 


There is fallacy in the above reasoning, and tendencies to completely outlaw the low cost house may only 
accent a problem by further increasing house costs for the low income group in a community or result in 
only moving the problem just outside the city boundaries where the city may have little or no control. 

The fallacy lies in the assumption that every family in a house has a child of public school age and re- 
quires this public expenditure—generally the highest pro-rated item in the average real estate tax. Again 
referring to the excellent Wenzlick report on New Haven, it gives the estimated number of families in New 
Haven as 45,800 and the number of pupils enrolled in the New Haven public schools as 22,663. On the face of 
it this is a proportion of less than one child for every two families and obviously, (Continued on Page Three) 
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Plan-itorials .. . 


Pride and Prejudice 


An object lesson for every American city that hopes to develop its structure 
for both physical efficiency and civic needs has been offered by Portland, Ore., 
ordinarily a city of outstanding accomplishment in civic improvement. 

This time, at the plate however, Portland struck out. The voters turned 
down two-to-one a plan for development of a center for civic buildings, which 
also embraced the creation of improved downtown traffic distribution and park- 
ing. It was an integral part of Portland’s master plan. 

Why did the project fail with the voters? 

Basically, it failed because those for it appealed to civic pride and public 
benefit. Those against it appealed to prejudices. The battle was lost in the 
field variously designated as public relations, public education, publicity, sales- 

nanship and sheer press agentry. 

This is the lesson of Portland. It is masterfully pointed out by Hollis Johns- 
ton, Chairman of the Committee on Civic Center of the Portland City Club. 
Writing in “Planning and Civic Comment” of July, 1945, Mr. Jonhston analyzes 
every stage of the strategy against the plan. Strategy for it, he regretfully points 
out in effect, was too little and too late. 

The site to be redeveloped, Mr. Johnston recounts, was a “dirty white collar” 
area surrounding the healthy, commercial section of the city, most of its build- 
ings long ago written off as an investment. However, the temporary stimulus of 
wartime conditions bringing high rental returns in relation to assessed valuations 
prompted the property owners involved to organize a political association against 
the project. First, they were successful with the City Council in having part of 
the development site eliminated, thereby destroying the traffic and parking bene- 
fits of the project. 

Before the compromised plan reached the voters, Mr. Johnston states, the 
opposition association financed a political, press, radio and whispering campaign 
of misrepresentation and deliberate confusion of the issues. 

Typical of the “press agentry” tactics was the tagging of the project as a 
“white elephant” and every radio program began with “Beware the White 
Elephant.” 

Mr. Johnston enumerates all the opposition tactics used from first to last 
and the weaknesses of the campaign for the civic center. 

He concludes that planners can learn from this experience as follows: 

“1. While plans are in the formative stage, learn more about the attitudes 
of the people who are affected. Perhaps some compromise at this time will save 
your plans from complete defeat. 

“2. Be prepared with alternate schemes based on knowledge gained in num- 
ber one of the attitudes of people and the political pressures which are likely to 
be fomented. 

“3. Make an exhaustive study of all the economical aspects of the project, 
both for the alternative plans, as well as for the preferred plan. 

“4. Have this data in a form so it can be used effectively in a campaign. 

“5. Discuss your plans with councilmen and other leading citizens in their 
formative stage.” 

He concludes that public officials can learn as follows: 

“1. That the support of civic groups does not necessarily mean vote-getting 
support. 

“2. The special election is likely to be a dangerous place for a highly contro- 
versial issue involving land purchase. 

“3. Make a militant effort to obtain commitments, even though they are not 
entirely specific, from agencies which you hope to interest in constructing their 
buildings in a civic center. 

“4. Be willing to give the people the facts, where possible, and the best esti- 
mates available if the facts are not possible. 

“5. If an advertising agency handles the campaign, see to it that their pro- 
gram is carefully coordinated with the work of the Planning Commission. 

“6. Encourage the education and enlightenment of the public constantly, 
rather than waiting for a specific campaign to do so. Selling is best done well in 
advance.” 


A main point of Mr. Johnston’s digest is that the public had not been made 
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aware of the program far enough in 
advance of the election and that after 
the program had been tinkered with, 
there wasn’t enough time to give the 
public a visual conception of what the 
revised plan would offer. 

“Very few people knew what they 
were voting about,” he says. 

A good many of Mr. Johnston's 
points bear out those advanced by 
UrBAN LaANpD (August, 1944) in an ar- 
ticle titled “City Planning—Salesmen 
Needed.” 

We repeat 
here: 

“Let’s look at the record. After 40 
years of endeavor there are hardly a 
half dozen major cities in the U.S.A. 
who have master plans that are being 
effectively followed. What’s’_ the 
trouble? Well, for one thing, some- 
thing is radically wrong in the methods 
used to sell city planning to the pub- 
lic. . . . To make a city plan work, it 
must have enthusiastic support from 
the public who pay the bills. ... But 
with few exceptions, the appeal has 
been made to class and not to mass, a 
basic sales error in this democratic 
COURTTY.... 

“For an urban planning program to 
be successful, there must be a broad 
base of public participation. .. .” 

Both Mr. Johnston and URBAN LAND 
outlined some of the steps necessary 
not only to let the people know ‘What 
they were voting about”, but also to let 
them participate in city planning. 

Any tactical campaign requires a 
break-through. In this respect, we had 
better start using modern bull-dozers. 
Shovels are obsolete. 
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Does the Low Cost House 
Pay Its Way? 

(Continued from Page One) 
allowing for large families, the propor- 
tion is still less. It may be granted that 
growing families normally seek new 
housing but regulating against low and 
medium cost houses, because for a few 
years they may produce a larger pro- 
portion of children per family, hardly 
precludes this so called “public bur- 
den,” and it appears a_ short-sighted 
policy when viewed in the light of the 
long tax-paying life of a house. 

Careful thought also ought to be giv- 
en to the fact that the low and medium 
income family contributes to the econ- 
omy of the entire community. Figure 
II shows the average expenditures of a 
family earning $2250 to $2499 in a 
North Central small city. This shows 
the proportion of expenditures for vari- 
ous items made outside the commonly 
accepted 20 to 25% for housing, out of 
which the direct city tax is derived. 
Grocery stores, clothing stores, auto 
sales, transportation and many other 
businesses all share in these expendi- 
tures. Before jumping to thesxconclu- 
sion that a low or medium income fa- 
mily is undesirable to the point of 
excluding it, study should be made of 
this buying power which a family 
brings to an area and which in turn 
reverts in part to tax payments. 


Stable Citizens 

There is a direct relationship also 
between the buyer of a home and good 
character, stability and thrift. The vast 
majority of purchasers of low cost 
homes do so under the FHA or similar 
amortized mortgage plan. Careful in- 
vestigation is made of the character 
and earning power of the applicant be- 
fore approval is given. 

The community should realize that 
the low cost home buyers are selected 
risks; there is no danger of their being 
charity cases. 

And another point which the town 
fathers should not overlook is that with 
these home buyers there is no such 
thing as delinquent taxes; they are in- 
cluded each month with the mortgage 
payments. The very considerable loss in 
delinquent taxes and in collection ex- 
pense is entirely eliminated and this is 
no small item. 

The problems of the low cost home 
buyer should be decreased, not in- 
creased. It would appear a better policy 
for a community with an actual need 
of low and medium cost houses not to 
discriminate but more wisely plan and 
allow for the needed number of mini- 
mum but adequate units. This may re- 
quire realistic changes in building 
codes, subdivision regulations and zon- 
ing. Second, communities should also 
direct their attention to the more basic 
problem of relieving the excessive bur- 


den which all real estate in general has 
to bear of the municipal services and 
responsibilities. H.W.L. 


IN-TOWN VACANT AREAS 
DEFENDED 


Several reasons why undeveloped 
in-town areas may be regarded as de- 
sirable have been advanced by Roland 
B. Greeley, assistant professor of re- 
gional planning at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Greeley 
criticized the assumption of the Urban 
Land Institute’s recent survey (URBAN 
Lanpb, July-August) that such areas 
generally represent a problem. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Greeley maintains, a 
change in tax policy to favor the con- 
tinued open use of such land may be 
preferable to measures to bring about 
its development. 

Declaring that he was disappointed 
in the unanimity of belief that unbuilt 
land is an evil, Mr. Greeley made the 
following contentions: 

“To assume that vacant land in the 
residential sections of a city is neces- 
sarily ‘a blot on the urban landscape 
and an economic waste’ is not sound. 
(Under some conditions) such land 
may be a boon to the city. Unused 
land does not cost the city money; un- 
used utilities and services do. If land 
is vacant because of poor location, bad 
physical characteristics, inadequate 
transportation and lack of utilities, the 
chances are that the city is better off 
with such areas vacant than it would be 
if they were to be developed. 


Benefits Cited 

“Some of the most desirable residen- 
tial areas in and near our large cities 
count as a principal asset the vacant 
land in private ownership. The farms, 
estates, nurseries, fields, woodlots, and 
just plain idle land may be very nearly 
as valuable to adjoining owners as the 
large park. If these undeveloped prop- 
erties pay some taxes, or even no taxes, 
they may still be as much an asset to 
the city (from which they make no 
financial demands except possibly fire 
and police protection) as the country 
park which makes a substantial de- 
mand on the city treasury for upkeep. 

“The accident of political boundaries 
surely should not be accepted as a con- 
trolling factor in determining where 
people should live. Accessibility, econ- 
omy in providing services and utilities, 
topography, and most important of all, 
availability of suitable environment 
should be the determining factors. I* 
the tax structure of a single political 
entity is upset because of the course 
taken by logical residential growth, 
certainly the political boundaries or the 
methods of levying taxes should be 
changed. Mr. Binns’ objective of equal- 
izing taxes certainly cannot’ be 
achieved by forcing people to live in- 


side the city limits if the residential 
environment outside is better. The 
discrepancy in tax rates will increase 
because artificial stimulation of build- 
ing within the city limits will tend to 
attract only low-rent properties and 
exclude high rents. 

“The population of most of our cities 
is becoming stabilized. The land areas 
within potentially easy access to the 
centers of these cities are far greater 
than can be effectively utilized in urban 
types of development, even including 
active recreation areas. The best pos- 
sible use, therefore, for acres and acres 
of relatively idle land, without street 
frontage, utilities, or significant assets 
for residential use, is a distinctly open 
use. The city will be best served if 
many of these open areas are well with- 
in the periphery, separating residential 
neighborhoods. What seems to be most 
needed is a change in tax policy which 
will permit, and encourage, the con- 
tinued existence of such areas.” 


FREEWAYS 

Pointing to the Bay Bridge at San 
Francisco as an example of “freeways” 
L. Deming Tilton, Director of Plan- 
ning for the San Francisco City Plan- 
ning Commission, makes a simple, clear 
description of their planning in the 
Commission’s monthly bulletin. 
Neither the characteristics of nor the 
benefits accruing from “freeways” are 
generally understood and we quote 
from Mr. Tilton’s statement as follows: 

“The traffic benefits which motorists 
seek cannot be found in ordinary roads 
and streets. Widening them and call- 
ing them highways does not enable 
them to meet present day demands. In 
the distant past, streets came into being 
as a means of access to property, and 
that is still their basic function under 
the law. From them deliveries are 
made to stores and factories. They pro- 
vide light and air for _ buildings. 
Children run and play upon the street 
because it joins and is part of their 
home yards. Traffic flows slowly, is 
impeded by signs and parked cars, and 
operates always with great hazard. A 
public ‘way’ that has so many services 
to render should not be expected to 
carry a stream of high-powered auto- 
mobiles charging toward the business 
district. 

“The answer to this problem is found 
in a new type of thoroughfare called 
a ‘freeway. The freeway has been 
detached from property, legally and 
physically. It may be built on stilts, 
in a cut or tunnel, or at street grade. 
There are no pedestrians on it, or play- 
ing children. It has no traffic signals 
or stop signs. The automobile can 
really run on the freeway. 

“Freeways have their greatest use- 
fulness and value when they are 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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Now in Print 


‘Planning Neighborhood Shopping 
Centers” by Marcel Villanueva, A.I.A., 
National Committee on Housing, Inc., 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 1945, 
33 pages, charts and tables, $1.00. 

This is a study of neighborhood re- 
tail trade requirements and the use of 
purchasing power as a yardstick in 
planning to meet them. It contains 
data for a better understanding of local 
purchasing power and it enables de- 
velopers and merchants within units to 
evaluate in advance a potential busi- 
ness turnover 

Part I, Existing Conditions, 
such information as U. S. business vol- 


covers 


ume per retail store, rate and causes for 
store mortality, and, with so many ap- 
proaches to business centers character- 
ized by the familiar “No 
signs, the need for new patterns in 
store, parking, and road planning. Part 
II is a comparison of national, state and 
local averages of total sales. Conclu- 
sions drawn are that no overall yard- 
stick can be used to determine com- 
mercial space requirements in any 
municipality. Food expenditures are 
most uniform. Part III is devoted to 
new patterns for commercial centers 
and indicates two to three square feet 
of parking space for every square foot 
of building. Part IV presents the 
theoretical area requirements for 
neighborhoods of 2500 and for 5000 
populations. Summary requirements 
for 2500 persons are for .73 acres of 
store buildings for 1000 population and 
1.45 acres for off-street parking. Re- 
auirements for 5000 persons are .86 
acres of store buildings and 1.72 acres 
of parking. These tables are detailed 
as to types of stores, per capita sales, 
size of store, rents and estimated sales. 
Parts V and VI are conclusions and 
steps to be taken for surveying the 
problems in old and new areas. 

The study points out that despite the 
fact that there are too many stores 
today, new shopping centers are needed. 
A large number of stores should be 
regrouped and rebuilt according to new 
standards of transportation, size, pat- 
tern and location. This study should 
be part of the developers’ library. 

—H.W.L. 


Parking” 
rarking 


“Tomorrow Is Here’ City Plan Com- 
mission, New Haven. Connecticut: 
Charles E. Downe, Acting City Plan 
Engineer, 1944. Unpaged, illus. maps, 
graphs, charts. 

This is a summary report based on 
detailed studies of the City Planning 
Commission of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. It is an excellent report of its 
kind. It is a clear worded and visual 
presentation of a number of New 
Haven’s problems, their background 
and summary plans for their solution. 
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need for action not 
only in scheduling and blueprinting 
new playgrounds, parking facilities, 
streets and bridges but also in making 
laws and administrative arrangements 
and organizing finances to initiate and 
effect planning. 

The report points out that the plan- 
ning job is a continuous program. It 
invites the citizen to look around his 
neighborhood to see what improve- 
ments are needed, to talk with his 
neighbors and alderman about the 
ideas in the report and to stop in at 
the City Planning Commission to see 
its maps and records there and talk 
about them. A post card is attached 
to the report inviting the reader’s opin- 
ion on the principles outlined and on 
which activities he thinks requires the 
most urgent attention. “Tomorrow Is 
Here” is good reporting and it should 
touch the interest of every New Haven 
citizen. —H.W.L. 


It determines the 


“The Growth of Shopping Areas’ by 
Herbert S. Swan, The Appraisal Jour- 
nal, July, 1945, published by The 
American Institute of Real Estate Ap- 
praisers, 22 West Monroe, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

This article by Mr. Swan is worthy 
of review by all those concerned with 
shopping areas both central and neigh- 
borhood. Attention is focused on the 
problems of the central areas and their 
cure. Mr. Swan makes the following 
interesting observations: 

“Rapid increases in population stim- 
ulate similar increases in stores: a 
stable one discourages new enterprises. 

“Most residence areas experience an 
early maturity as a result of practices 
in constructing dwellings. This rapid 
growth of population in a neighbor- 
hood is responsible for a considerable 
amount of overexpansion which usually 
characterizes initial development of 
outlying business centers. Estimates as 
to the potential demand for stores, be- 
ing based upon the current increase in 
dwelling units, invariably exaggerate 
long-term retail needs of an area. As 
a consequence, more stores are built 
than are required to serve the neigh- 
borhood. 

“A climax occurs in the development 
of a retail district when growth of 
population levels off in its tributary 
area. Slowed-up growth in popula- 
tion is followed almost immediately by 
an ‘intensification of the competition 
between stores for customers. Since 
rivalry for business then quite gener- 
ally assumes the form of price com- 
petition, it is not uncommon to find 
fewer organizations in an area after it 
has passed its peak than it possessed 
years before it attained full maturity. 


Such a reaction is nearly always accom- 
panied with an increase in vacant 
stores, reduced rentals, and lower real 
estate price. ;. 

“The deterioration which has occur- 
red in old neighborhoods is, as a rule, 
the product of two major factors: (1) 
The outward movement of high income 
groups to the suburbs, and the decline 
of purchasing power as a result of this 
migration; and (2) the growth of 
suburban communities to a point where 
they support their own shopping facili- 
ties, including chain stores, department 
stores, picture theaters, and branch 
banks.” 

Mr. Swan concludes that if we let 
nature take its course “. . . every indi- 
cation points to the conclusion that the 
shopping trade of a metropolitan area 
will henceforth be more diffused than 
at present.” To contest this trend he 
proposes a program of practical pians 
for: 

1. Stabilizing residence areas of high 
income groups within the city. 

2. Eliminating harmful and 
patible uses in the environs 
district. 

3. Developing the local economy, 
through the expansion of present plants 
and the attraction of new industries. 

4. Providing satisfactory off-street 
parking and loading spaces; improving 
accessibility of the district. 

5. Converting vacant stores to other 
useful purposes. 

6. Revising municipal regulations to 
remove discrimination prejudicing 
downtown areas. 

7. Increasing the attractiveness of 
the central shopping area. 

8. Reducing the costs of retail busi- 
ness in the central area through fair 
assessments and delivery costs. 


incom- 
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Freeways 


(Continued from Page Three) 
planned and built as a multiple-pur- 
pose system. The freeway is like a 
huge pump. If only private motorists 
use it, a deluge of cars will flow into 
the congested areas. We must put 
buckets under the pumps. Down-town 
parking terminals must be a part of 
the freeway system. 

“Moreover, we should plan the free- 
ways for rapid transit services. The 
speed and safety of this modern traffic 
channel should not be denied to citi- 
zens willing to ride in a bus. When 
smooth, comfortable bus service oper- 
ates on a freeway, the private automo- 
bile is left at home in a garage stand- 
ing on relatively cheap land. We can 
have a regionel transit system based 
largely on an extensive network of 
freeways but only if the freeway sys- 
tem is properly designed. Building a 
system of freeways for this region. 
therefore, is one of the biggest post- 
war jobs ahead of us.” 








